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A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO A NATURALISTS 1 HAMILTON 

• * . • m * • *'.•!* 

• « 

Planners have, written in hope and in despair of the great metropolitan 
cultural and industrial complex called the ‘‘Golden Horseshoe . Hamilton is placed 
squarely at the toe of the shoe! Thus there is hope that men of vision will see 
the dramatic challenge before them and not yield to immediate short-sighted gain 
but appreciate what might be. 

We have remarkable assets. We are a split-level city - able to look 
down on ourselves as a whole - able to see from our escarpment (Mountain) the 
changing blues of Lake Ontario, the far shores of Hamilton Bay, the great break 
in the escarpment formed by the Dundas Valley and, at night, a jewelled fairy¬ 
land twinkling below with a diamond necklace across the throat of Burlington 
Canal. 


Thus, from an aesthetic standpoint, Hamilton has unique opportunities 
but .from a naturalists* viewpoint, the prospects are so compelling that the . 
Hamilton Naturalists* Club could hardly have failed to come into existence'. 


For water birds we have open lake, bay, marsh and pond; for shore birds 
great expanses of mud flats and waste-disposal areas (polite for garbage dumps.). 
The famous Royal Botanical Gardens with its enormous variety of plant life offers 
both cover and food for wild life. The Copetown Bog, Beverly Swamp, Sulphur 
Springs are names familiar to all of our naturalists. These many diverse and 
disparate elements are now threaded together in a unity by the Bruce Trail which, 
in itself, constitutes a naturalists* trail through the Golden Horseshoe that is 
hardly ever on pavement. (Elsewhere in this issue is a report by the people who 
built this section of the Trail). In this favourable mdtrix the Hamilton Natural¬ 
ists* Club is rooted and its present Board of Directors is as follows: 

« N * 
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HONORARY PRESIDENT 
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CHAIRMAN', PHONING COMMITTEE - Martin Cowie, REPRESENTATIVES for Members under 14 - 
Janet Broker and John Eddy. 
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The first world war was at an end, Looking with 
confidence to the future, a group of nature lovers, fiffy 
or sixty in number, responding to a newspaper announcement, 
met at a public meeting on May,8, 1919 to form a new;club 
and on June 2, 1919 nine directors were elected. , 


^ i$i 


Sparked by the enthusiasm of the late Robert Owen 
_erriman *, Charter Member and first President, the newly- 
V formed Hamilton Bird Protection Society launched an active 


i o t s' 

campaign for bird study and bird protection that led the 
club into the broader fields of nature study and; conservation of wild life. , 


-? ♦ •. \ » , • • i # . 

* •«j • ( 4 , * f ** * *, • / • ■ * 

Under Mr. Merriman*s guidance, field trips and an annual series of 
lectures on various phases of bird life were organized. Amateur naturalists 
drew inspiration and zeal from such outstanding naturalists as ^Professor J. Crow 
of the Department of‘Horticulture of the Ontario Agricultural College, Dr. W. E. 
Saunders, Dr. H, F. Lewis and Mr. Jack Miner of Sanctuary fame. 


The Hamilton Bird Protection Society was incorporated by Letters Patent, 
without share capital, under the Ontario Companies Act on the 23rd day of June, 
1920. Adult Membership at this time was 252. ; . . • > 


. . . i * d • . i * . f » * . % . • » / i i ■ . • 2 ; i • . , .* .. • ' : a , 

Junior Bird Clubs were formed by the Society in Public Schools, and as 
the Hamilton group were affiliated with the National Association of Audubon, 
Audubon leaflets and buttons were made available to nearly 10,000 children who 
were enrolled at a fee of ten cents each. Head Office of Audubon in New York 

. • i • • • • ». •. * . i • 

City was astounded by the magnitude of the orders received from Hamilton--a city 
with a then population of 50,000. i . ;; ........ <. , . ; ■ , 


n 


From 1921 to 1929 bird box competitions were held in the senior classes 
f i of the Public Schools and prizes-given. , , ,, ... , 


Conservation claimed the attention of the President and Executive of 
the Hamilton Bird Protection Society when it became increasingly apparent that 
both land and water birds should receive increased protection. Coote's Paradise, 
at that time, was the mecca for duck hunters at the head of the lake. Here 
slaughter had gone on for generations. Could the marsh be. made into a game 
sanctuary? The property involved belonged to many owners, few if any of whom 
were interested in the Hamilton Bird Protection Society or game preservation. 

No person in the .locality seemed to know how to get a Sanctuary established 
under such circumstances. Only one with the iron will of Robert Owen Merriman 
would have persisted in the face of the opposition and frustration. By 
insistent probing, he learned what steps to take. In company with Dr. Harry 
Arnott, Mr. H. C. Nunn and others, he canvassed all property owners and received 
written consent to the venture. The final application to Queen's Park resulted 
in something more than had been asked for - a game, instead of a bird sanctuary - 
was decreed by the Ontario Department of Game & Fisheries on March 16, 1927. 

But for this achievement, it is doubtful whether this great area would be today 
a part of.the.Royal Botanical Gardens. , r t , 

The Hamilton Nature Club evolved from the Hamilton Bird Protection 
Society which, for some years prior to and after World War II had become () . 
comparatively inactive and subsequently, due to failure to file Annual Returns 
as required, the Letters Patent of the Society were cancelled and the Society 
as such, was dissolved .on April 23, 1956. <)• , 

«•»* . \ .•• ••• • / i, . '■! >{ *.. , j; . > . • .» 

. jv< , :(cpntinued - next page..) 
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HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB (continued) - 

” 7 ■*’ •' The Hamilton Nature Club continued to function, as it had done for 
some years, as an unincorporated body. In 1958, Dr. D. M. Davies, Mr. J. A. 
Cumming, Mr. W. A.' T. Gilmour, Mr. Donald Clarke and Mr. R, 0. Elstone acted to 
apply for Letters Patent incorporating under the name of HAMILTON NATURALISTS 5 
CLUB. Charter was granted on the 28th : day of January, 1959. 

The Club is* affiliated with the Federation of Ontario Naturalists and 

i > rr . • i ( t 

the Canadian Audubon Society, has liaison with the National Audubon Society, the 
International Committee for Bird Preservation, the Wentworth Conservation 
Association, the Canadian Field Naturalists, the Ontario Bird-banding Association, 
the’Royal Botanical Gardens of Hamilton, and representatives from the Club serve 

annually on the City of Hamilton Beautification Committee. 

\o ’ 




f i i i I • . j i . f • f»' t J v - ■ 'i v' ‘ ."i * ' 

General Meetings are held by the Senior Group - September to May-in¬ 
clusive - and Field Trips are scheduled at least every two weeks except during 
July and August throughout the year. Since 1958, special outings have been 
programmed for*late Spring and for the Thanksgiving Weekend, both of which have 
been well attended. 


t < 










*. i 


’Since May 1, 1947, the Club has issued a monthly magazine “THE WOOD 
DUCK n comprising nine issues per*season, which is mailed to all Members and 
exchanged with other societies from coast to coast in Canada and the United 
States. 

> r * ' »r '••.•vj /' * «v* ■•’If'-; *' • : : r .. • :* •- * •*>* . • t . h 

A project was begun in the Dundas Marsh by Dr. A. E. Warren of McMaster 
University in the Spring of 1947 - the erection of Wood Duck nesting boxes. 

Since that year, with the aid of The Good Times Fishing Club, the Steel Workers 1 
Sportsmen s Club, and with assistance and advice from Mr. John Lamoreaux, 
Conservationist, Royal Botanical Gardens, Mr. Sandy Intini of the Club has 
organized a wofk party each February to check the boxes for occupancy and to 
repair or replace where necessary. Occupancy of these boxes, over the years, has 
run from 30 to 607,. 


* » 


A- -y > 
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In 1954, the Hamilton Mature Club, with the help of the Dundas Girl 


Guides, planted 1800 trees on the property of the Royal Botanical Gardens 


Audubon Wildlife Tours are jointly sponsored in Hamilton each 
by the Club and the Royal Botanical Gardens. 


season 






* j 
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A Junior Section of the Club is sponsored by the Seniors and the 
‘present Membership is cpmposed of 50 boys and girls ranging in age from 8 to 17. 


i . : ; U A 
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Support has been extended to all conservation matters, e.g. Mining 
in Provincial Parks, Snow Bunting problem in Quebec, acquisition of Nature 


1 1 


i i ,i 


•»*, (t 


Reserve Areas, to name a few. : 

■y, j JrU S. • » ‘ ’ i >• * »J 

• • ■' % s * . • 

In July' of 1961, :: the Hamilton Naturalists* Club became one of the 
V first groups in Canada to purchase'its own private Sanctuary. The acquisition 
of the Spooky Hollow property (adequately described elsewhere in this issue by 
Mr. Monroe Landon) was an outstanding accomplishment, providing as it does, 
a perfect study area plus fulfillment of conservation ideals in the truest 


sense. 


>? tf -, \ 




/. . , s i > ■ 




■ The idea for the Brube Trail was conceived by Mr. Raymond N. Lowes 
while he was serving as Chairman of the Conservation Committee of the Club. 
Current construction of The Bruce Trail in the Hamilton section (Grimsby, 
Ontario to Rattlesnake Point near Milton, Ontario) has been carried out by many 

(continued - next page.) 
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HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB (continued - 1 

“i i j a . 

members of the Hamilton Naturalists Club, and personnel from the Club Executive 
and Membership Roster are serving also on the Executive of The Bruce Trail 
Association, the local Iroquois Bruce Trail Club, and the Caledor Mountain Club.. 

' * r * ;• • :* • : ! r .V- • . ; , : ; 

f • * * • . » * I 

For many years, Annual Bird Counts have been conducted by the Club and 
its predecessor at each Christmas Season and careful recordsof this important 
event have been kept by Mr. George W. North. The first recorded Christmas Bird 
census in the Hamilton area was taken on December 23, 1921. : \ 

■ : ■* • ••• : . • .. •. ’ . I0> I f fiJ 

Membership in the Hamilton Naturalists' Club is open to,, all persons 
interested in Natural History and subscribing to the objectives of the Club . 
which are: (a) to promote the enjoyment of nature by its members; ..(b), to foster 
public interest and education in the appreciation and study of nature; (c) to 
encourage the wise use and conservation of natural resources; (d) to extend < 
protection of animals and plants liable to extinction; (e) to acquire further 
knowledge through club activities. . 1 ** > * *< r * . ,i 

k * • • ‘ ‘ V.. 1 • • Y .] , It, . • • : 1 : i • 1 ■ 'f : i i:: f ' • ‘ . ■ • ; .U «. *; * v 7u V. 

* 

(Acknowledgment is respectfully made to Dr. G. 0. McMillan from 
whose historical writing, part of the above information was garnered) 
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* ROBERT OWEN MERRIMAN 
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Born in 1894 was *an : extramural student of Queen's Uni¬ 
versity. He was confined to a wheel chair but ardently 
pursued his studies on the verandah of his mountain home 
with binoculars close at hand with which to.view the birds 
he loved so well. In the autumn of 1920, he entered 
Queen's University, graduating in 1922 with the ; degree of 
B.A. ' Two years later, he was awarded the degree of M.A. 

1 for his thesis bn •’'The American Buffalo".* Author of 
pamphlets for the Government - “Birds of a Suburban 
Garden" and “Attracting Birds with Food and.*Water", ; 

Bird Bander and inventor of a station in Kingston to 
trap the nesting Chimney Swifts for banding to learn- 
the whereabouts of their winter feeding grounds, '• ,! 
(previously unknown) - which proved to be on the 
Amazon River in South America - Mr./Merriman was.a 
naturalist who put his ideas to practical?use.\ 

i 7 r , •• ')> v i t 

He died in Kingston in 1934. In 1937, a white r■ 
stone monument was provided by the Members of the 
Hamilton Bird Protection Society and other of:his 
friends, and erected to his memory>in the Rock . j 
G arden of the Royal Botanical Gardens, • Hamilton, p'- 

* J "OVf.« : » V\ J *. ; : ; t S J n v.i ' f,. 
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Ecology and Flora 
of 

SPOOKY HOLLOW SANCTUARY 




by - Monroe Landon 


vu 


SPOOKY HOLLOW.- one hundred acres of,forested hills and valleys 
\wj-,x'with a crystal-clear stream, borders one of the early winding ro£jd 
; V-l/:' that led to > the Normandale , Iron Smelter, of. 1830, and nearby^_ ^^ 




Turkey Point, capital of the London District, 1800-15. 


t t 




r ^ 

If !' 

Legend tells us that there was a substantial dwelling at 


r \ 

‘ 



the foot of the hill (near the present house - which is the third), 
where the occasional traveller; would find lodging overnight. This 
lucky (?) journeyer retired to his bed but was never seen nor heard 
of afterwards. Rumour soon linked his mysterious disappearance with 
foul play and his spook is said to still haunt the Hollow. It would 
be hard to- find a better paradise this side of the Styx!, 

•• 1 1 i !■ I I ! - ‘ ; i ’ . 

It is a veritable naturalists 1 paradise with environ- 
ments ranging from hilltop to streambank, hardwood to coniferous 
covrer, acid to neutral PH, clay, sand, muck or gravel - all 
combined with an equitable climate where the land has never been . 
disturbed from its virgin state for agricultural purposes. 

For instance, as one enters, he finds, according to season,^among the 
Horsetails, Habenarias flava and lacera, Adder's Tongue fern, Apios or Fringed 
Gentians, and further south, to the left on the hillsides, 1 quantities of Rue 
Anemone, Hepatica and Columbine. On the right or creek.jside, the Showy Lady- 
ipnefr and Goldthread* Squawberry, Foamflower, Mitreworts and.Jacks-in-the-Pul- 
VI' pit under the Hemlocks, Larches,- Cedars and Pines. < .w 

I ‘ • * _ ‘ 1 1 • ‘ 1 1 « ' • • ' 

Further tp the West, where the springs flow out of the hill¬ 
sides, are found cool, moisture-loving species of-Violets, Mountain 
Maple, Leatherwood and the Beaked Hazelnut which is rare in Norfolk County. 

On the hillside are Stemless and Yellow Ladyslippers, Round-leaved 
Habenaria, many species of ferns (especially Maidenhair). . Here the soft Maples, 
White Ash, Basswood, etc. begin to give ^ay to the White, Red and Black Oaks, 
Sassafras and Flowering Dogwood. . 4 • • • •. ■ \ 



X 




Plants loying-acid sand,., such as Violas pedata and fimbriata, the two 
golden Puccoons, Houstonia, fern-rleaved Gerardia, Ground. Phlox,.- Helianthemums, 
Orange Milkweed and possibly whorled Milkweed, may be found. Bare sandy patches 
may have Earthstars and Morels may.fye found ovep most of•the area. 

■ • i • ■ • • .1* * ., • t - - . .fi . •« .-'»••• >• . . . •* \ 

* ** . • * yl . • % * % % • f|l ■ ».*••• 

Suppose we ‘cross the ar^a, from^orth to. S.puth, starting at J 

the stream which is one of- the few pleat speckled trout streams r 

that are left. We leave the watercress, Golden Saxifrage, Crinkleroot 
Pepper Roots, Golden Ragwort, Foamflower and Mitreworts - through the 
Trilliums, Bloodroot, Cohosh, Thalictrum-,* Sarsaparilla, various p 

Dogwoods, over the height of land and down to a small stream \ \j^ 

featured by Ironwood, Blue Beech, Trilliums, Marsh Marigolds and • \ V\ 1W 

Skunk Cabbage and up another hill where-vSweet Chestnut is not 
uncommon. 



It was at the Southwest end where four years ago, the owner applied to 


(continued - next page 
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Ecology and Flora of SPOOKY HOLLOW SANCTUARY (continued from previous 

• ? a s e .> - ■. . _ -riS! r 

■ -Mj/'nV 

' the County for a permit to clear an area for a gravel pit. pf l 

The Tree Commission wondered why and whether he was influenced ] x \ hi r 

by the report that gravel found in a well dug for the last saw- / ! 

mill, showed more than usual gold content. There may be “gold xvC,> 
In them that hills”.' 

- r * \ 

r \ 


^ if 

U i/ 


1 ' • * - I I 

r:-j Besides what has been mentioned, the Hamilton Naturalists Club have 
done a very valuable work of conservation by acquiring this area - 




for which Norfolk County is very grateful. Its value as a Sanctuary 
is augmented by another hundred acres to the West - Spooky Hills - 
owned by Mrs. Barbara Anderson of Simcoe, and beyond this again, an 
area belonging to the Boy Scouts which connects up with the Turkey 
Point Provincial Park, No. 2 Forestry Station, the Wilderness Area 
and Turkey Point Marsh. All of these combine to preserve wildlife. 


* From a forestry standpoint, the area is well covered with better than 
half-grown Oak, Pine, Ash, Maple, Cherry, Cedar, etc., which should, at harvest 
time, yield an annual dividend without having any bad effect on the ecology of 
the area, that would repay the capital investment. 

1 ■ 

And - let s hope- that Old Spooky can be its eternal Warden. 
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SPOOKY HOLLOW SANCTUARY was acquired by the Hamilton Naturalists' ^ /! \ j 

Club in July of 1961 - and we believe them to be the first V 

nature group in the Dominion of Canada to purchase and set aside a privately- 
owned wildlife conservation area. They are proud to have pioneered in this 
action and to have set an example for fellow groups in the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists. The idea has caught fire and we are pleased that so many of the 
affiliated clubs have purchased - or are in the process of purchasing - sanct¬ 
uaries in their respective areas. ' ’ ’ ... 

ii ‘ . 0 $ 
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TRIBUTE to MR. MONROE LANDOH 

• f »»• 

1 . *«■' i ;• .,*'<• . , . >. 

Because of Mr. Landon’s deep interest in the Sanctuary, and his 
never-failing assistance in so many ways, the Executive of the Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club have named the main trail - LANDON TRAIL - 
recognition in a small way of his helpfulness. k // (p 




'■kUf HJ:, 

m ■ r 


TRIBUTE TO MR. BERT MILLER of Fort Erie, Ontario 

• » 

The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club acknowledges with sincere thanks the,-^ 
interest of Mr. Bert Miller in planting specimen trees in the 
Sanctuary, viz. Paw Paw, Cucumber Magnolia and Kentucky Coffee, ' 

which he raised himself from seed. 


V'Vsrf 
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SUMMIT BOG, Copetown. Ontario 

* * - * • • 1 * \ M l • •* ; 

After several years of despair, in our attempts to purchase the Summit 
Bog Area at Copetown, Ontario, and in the fear that this bog could not be saved 
from destruction, naturalists and biologists alike were delighted when our local 
SPENCER CREEK CONSERVATION AUTHORITY acted to expropriate the area in the Fall of 
1963. 


Dr. Norman W. Radforth, Professor and Chairman of the Department of 
Biology of McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, in April of 1961, submitted 
a paper on the Summit Bog which appeared in the May 1961 issue of The V7ood Duck. 

At our request, Dr. Radforth has written a further manuscript for this special 
issue of our magazine, and we are deeply grateful to him for responding to our 
appeal in spite of his extremely demanding schedule. 

t ’ ’ * » ’ ' '• ' 1 • I" ' O : • ■ «’ . I [ I 

♦ . 

IJe feel that repetition of a portion of the 1961 article would be 
appropriate at this time, following which appears Dr. Radforth ? s current paper. 

‘ * ■ ' *** . u 

* ’ 

I I 

Numerous cores, say twenty feet deep, of the Copetown peat reveal a 
most elaborate record of plant history. These indices of history are fossil 

pollen and cuticles from plant parts all arranged in frequencies that characterize 
given depth and therefore age. - • 


The record at Copetown tells us that at the time Christ was alive there 
were extensive Beech-Oak forests in which Sweet Chestnut and Liquid-amber were 
quite numerous. When we note all the stump fences, it is tempting to claim that 
the Copetown countryside in times A.D, must have been pine-covered. No such 
thing. The Pines are transients, relative to the persistent Oak. 


In times B.C., say for twenty to thirty thousand years back, Pines 
threatened the Oaks for prestige about half a dozen times. Ten or twelve thousand 
years ago, during one of their peaks, they appeared to have invaded the Bog area 
itself. A visiting naturalist would have been stands of dwarfed Pine interrupted 
by patches of open water. But even when their prominence was greatest, Pines were 
not so numerous as' to be close-packed.' ; ’ 


When Pines were relatively prominent, for a brief thousand years, other 
conifers were infrequent. Back another ten thousand years in time, Junipers 
ndsi. | The hillside s must have been dotted rather thickly with them. This 
must have been the typical condition very shortly after the run of the local 
glacial front retreated for the last time. So numerous were Junipers when recol¬ 
onization of the land occurred that Spruce, the usual pioneer in these circumstan¬ 
ces must have been relatively unimportant. 


Today's visitor to the Copetown Bog notices that where the Blueberry- 
Cranberry types of plants grow. Cotton Grass and plants akin to it are also found. 
The relationship suggests competition for prominence. It is known that this 
particular relationship was initiated as soon as Sphagnu m moss began to overgrow 
the rim of the Kettle-hole, As the ^invasion' of Sphagnum moved towards the 
regions of deepest water, the peat became deeper and the Blueberry-Cotton Grass 
relationship persisted throughout the whole twenty-thousand-year period that 
culminates with the present. # 


ihe plant that was virtually squeezed out during the Sphagnum invasion 
(which lasted for several thousand years) was Potamogeton . This may seem to 
suggest that if a type of plant is doomed to local extinction* the process takes 
a long time. Potamogeton on the other hapd was historically short lived relative 
to its associates.. Another was Marsh Marigold which, if it were now to bloom with 

* * * • * * f . * . 




• • • • 

(continued. 
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next page) 
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SUMMIT BOG, Copetown, Ontari o (continued from previous page) - 

♦ . . , • ' 

the profusion it displayed at the time v;hen Potamogeton flourished, would have 
brought crowds from afar (had there been any crowds to bring!) 


It is too*early to say that Marsh Marigold is doomed, though in the 
relative sense, it is virtually "non-existent". But now we are beginning to fore¬ 
cast the future, and what is there precisely to foretell from the Copetown record? 


There is a trend to warmth,--a slight one. It will take several thous¬ 
and years (as long as it took P otamogeton to become depleted) before Liquidamber, 
Flowering Dogwood, Judas Tree and other warm-loving favourites will reappear at 
Copetown and regenerate themselves in quantity. Jack Pine was once common in the 
area, but it has gone and enjoys colder.environments in the north. The hardwoods 
will come stronger than ever and in increasing numbers of species. 


On the bog surface, likely, Larch will diminish in numbers and Spruce, 
then Pine, will take hold. A sprinkling of hardwoods will infiltrate the tree 
population on the Bog. Ash and later Beech will invade the areas where Willows 
now abound. 

This forecast is about as certain as the daily weather forecast except 
for one awkward factor - Man. The Copetown record suggests that Man, the most 
unpredictable animal, is the controlling agent of change. The 'weed" incidence 
showing in the record has increased markedly in nearly half the time it took 
nature to force out Potamogeton . Nothing else in the record has made quite so 
marked an effect." 

, 

April 6, 1961 ... 

McMaster University Muskeg Laboratory. “N. W. Radforth" 

■' - kkkk 
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' SUMMIT G O G at COPETOWN. ONTARIO 

(February 1964) •. ..by.- Norman »W. Radforth 

The conservation of a kettlehole and its contents has recently been a 
subject of great local interest. There was sudden apprehension about its 
possible exploitation. There were those who said that the water relations 
characterizing the landscape in which the great pit occurs should not be tampered 
with. The primary constituents of the hole - peat - could only be mined if a 
man-made drainage pattern were to.be super imposed. Exploitation might involve 
modification of access requirements in the area which would involve public 
expenditure. The loss of an aesthetic attribute of the landscape would have to be 
borne and no-one could tell what unsightly result would follow mining or agricul¬ 
tural manipulation of the natural state. 

% 

». • 

The writer and his associates have long been aware of the botanical 
interest that Summit Bog held for naturalist and scientist alike. The muskeg 
that the kettlehole encloses has been visited by naturalists from many parts of 
Ontario and by scientists and engineers from several countries in.the world. The 
bog (confined muskeg) over the years has become a major reference entity, a sort 
of dynamic museum piece which has been, and could remain, as a site convenient 
for ecological examination and continued investigation. It is because of its 
convenience, characteristics and reference value that its complete documentation 
has been encouraged. In analyzing the physiography of the area, it became 
apparent that there were several satellite kettleholes adjacent to Summit but none 

(continued..next page) 
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SUMMIT BOG at COPETO WN, ONTARIO (continued from previous page) - 

i | 

• • ' • 

of these produced a flora as extensive, or vegetal masses as variable as could be 
appreciated in a single excursion to Summit* The muskeg cover is portrayed in 
synopsized form in the accompanying outline map of the bog as drawn by Dr. John 
Stewart, now a NATO Fellow studying at the Macaulay Institute for Soil Research 
near Aberdeen in Scotland. Dr. Stewart was encouraged by the writer to provide a 
basis whereby the distribution of the flora on the bog could be explained. In 
order to do this, he had to make detailed reference to the constitution of the 

peat beneath the present flora, 

. •. % ♦ . » / . 

The contemporary growth on the bog is regarded as representative of the 
culminating flora (pro tem) mounted on top of a long succession of past components, 
the record of which began with the retreat of the last icecap. 

i* 

• « • * 

Though there have been signs in the district surrounding the Summit bog 
that ground water levels are receding, there has always been water in plentiful 
supply in Summit kettlehole. Had it been otherwise, no peat would have formed for 
water is needed as the fossilizing agent to preserve the accumulating plant 
remains which constitute the peat. 

The constitution of the peat, if one refers to its structure in terms 
of fibrosity and granularity, changes in both terms of area and depth. If one 
considers presence or absence ofxvood as an additional criterion of structure, 
the changes are greater in number. From investigations into the constitution of 
the peat made in depth along a traverse across the centre of the bog through its 
deepest place, it is known that constitutional differences occur in ordered 
fashion - or so it seemed. To test whether this was so, Dr. Stewart made use of 
cuticular or skin-like remains of plant organs. This facilitated identification 
of those plants which had contributed directly to the formation of the peat over 
the last several thousand years. 

It has long been known that among the cuticles preserved in peat, those 
of pollen and spores are among the best preserved. Some of these however have 
come from afar, having been blown into the bog and are therefore not necessarily 
representative of those plants which grew in s itu . Nevertheless, they are useful 
in portraying the sequential history of the forests of the area as these have 
changed with time.' And if pollen and spores of those plants which do occur in 
situ are used as the primary reference entity, some concept, however inexact, can 
be obtained indicating how the vegetation of the bog varied with time. The best 
information is derived through a comparison of cuticles of pollen grains and 

those of other organs, and it is to this that Dr. Stewart gave his attention! 

• • • 

* • ^ * • * • \ 

The accrued information about the history of Summit Bog to date is 

offered as follows in summary form: -* J 

- X . 

According to analyses made recently, the peat in Summit Bog began to 
accumulate about 9200 years ago. At the bottom of the kettlehole clear across 
the bog, the peat is structureless (amorphous) 1 and green-grey in colour. The 
thickness of this layer varies from. 1-2 ft. in depth. : From the top of this layer 
to about 6 ft. below the surface, a fibrous matrix is added to the structureless 
component. Some of the fibre is derived from sedges, but much of it originates 
from axes derived from mosses. The chief moss constituent is Hypnum, not Sphagnum 
as many might suspect. Sphagnum stems become common'about 6 ft. below the surface 
when the peat becomes woody through the presence of woody fibres of ericaceous 
plants. About a foot and a half below the surface, - the peat though fibrous and 
woody as to framework is predominantly liquid... -Though these three kinds of pfeat 
are generally present and can be found anywhere in the bog, they vary in amount 

(continued.........next page) 
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SUMMIT BOG at COPETOWN, ONTA RIO (continued from previous page) - 


from place to* place. 

!• i * • ■ " ✓ ‘ 4 * ' / 

Cuticular studies show definitely that despite the recurrence of these 

• * 

peat types in the same sequence, the species constituting the peat show shifting 
assortments. Thus, the distribution of species as shown by the contemporary 
flora is never repeated at other levels. 

Despite this, the form and consistency show an inclination to persist, 
thus, Chamaedaphne and Ledum may displace one another but contribute the same 
structure as fossilized components of the peat. The same may be said for Pol y- 
trichum , Sphagnum and Kypnum . 

► | '! j { - t , • ,.|T it L,... ) .. ; >... . ,v t , 

Species evidently accommodate to very local conditions. Their presence 
or absence is controlled by local regimes of water and heights; physical influence 
of .other plants, fluctuating chemical constitutions.of peat water and the dis¬ 
solved effect of ions contributed locally from nearby run-off or local dustblow 
effect. There is apparently no "community*’ control and it must be claimed that 
species are highly individualistic for the most part in their selection of site. 

. < i * • j 

Both the pollen and the cuticle studies provide strong evidence to 
show that the classical idea that ponds were filled in by a succession of free- 
floating followed.by submerged aquatics, then emergent aquatics, then shrubs and 
finally trees cannot be supported. On the other hand patterns of structure 
disclosed by given levels of vegetation signify such things as depth differ¬ 
entials drainage gradient and predominance of subsurface peat type, etc. 

* 1 , •, ,. • t .. . .; 

The.pollen studies show that in the area for the first several thousand 
years balsam, spruce and pine were dominant. The last of ) the balsam firs 
occurred when the level of the bog was about a yard lower than it is at present. 
About six yards down from the surface, the occurrence in the neighbourhood of 
oaks was recorded and their popularity on the landscape increased rapidly from 
there on. The palynologists are now trying to check the identification of 
juniper pollen which occurs in unusual abundance at intervals. Despite the early 
popularity of the balsam fir or spruce and the pines, after the first couple of 
thousand years pollen of the following genera can hlways be found: Fagus , Acer, 
Tilia , Juglans , Castane a, Liquid Ambar , Nyssa Populus , Alnus and Fraxinus . In 
the central and upper regions of the peat Ulnus , Carya , and Betula were transient. 

\ • I ’ * ’ * • * * * I . • ^ 1 i i > . . ‘ • t ’ ‘ • i i . ' } ‘ 1 • * ' ‘ » ; 

Successional studies of peat have been made by the writer and his 
associates in many parts of Canada and in other countries including Britain, 
Sweden, the U.S.A., Greenland and the Soviet Union. The work has included 
investigations on confined bogs as well as unconfined (sheet muskeg). Wherever 
the investigation is made, details are added to the general explanation that 
patternsof vegetation in the living cover of the peat relate to the fossilized 
structure and biological organization beneath. The patterns constitute recurring 
types which can be appreciated on air photographs. The significance of the 
recurrence will be appreciated by.the reader and he will not be surprised there¬ 
fore that Summit Bog is the repository for type patterns that occur in this and 
other lands thousands of miles away from Copetown. . . , 

r . ' . t *j • . f ; . 4 : • .: * . , » . . * ,, . 
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To destroy Summit Bog would not necessarily be to throw away the key. 

to the explanation of patterned cover,' but it would render us less articulate in 

< 

building up a worldwide understanding of muskeg constitution if this or any 
other '‘yardstick” were to be lost. 

VC 
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THE BRUCE TRAIL IN IROQUOIA 


The Iroquoia Bruce Trail Club was formed at Hamilton on September 5, 1963. 
"Iroquoia" is the name given to the tourist region in which Grimsby, Hamilton and 
Burlington are situated, and as our sixty to eighty miles of trail will run through 
this area, 'Iroquoia” was the name chosen for the local club. 

V* 

Beginning at Beamer's Point in Grimsby (where we meet the “Escarpment 
Trail' 1 built by the Niagara Escarpment Trail Council under the capable leadership 
of Bert Lowe) our trail follows the escarpment to, and right through, the City of 
Hamilton, winding through Ancaster and Sulphur Springs, crossing the Dundas Valley 
to reach the escarpment again just west of the Town of Dundas; through Webster’s 
Falls Ravine to Dundas Peak; to the Rock Chapel Sanctuary of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens; on to Clappison's Cut and down through the foothills to Waterdown; 
winding with the escarpment in Burlington towards Mount Nemo; past Rattlesnake Point, 
through a beautiful glacial spillway to the Kelso Conservation area. Here we join 
that section of the Trail which was rapidly pushed to completion by the Toronto 
Bruce Trail Club under the leadershio of Ian Lamont Smith. 

To give some history of the building of the Trail in this area, we go back 
to September, 1962, when a field committee was formed and volunteers were invited. 

The area was divided into several sections with two or three people working in each. 

The first task was surveying for the proposed route of the Trail. Locating a ; scenic 

trail in an highly urbanized area such as we have around Hamilton is not an easy 
task. One may find a beautiful route for half a mile and then find it cancelled 
completely by an obstacle such as a residential survey. The desire to locate the 
Trail in natural surroundings makes it necessary to do a great amount of construc¬ 
tion and requires the building of trails where none existed before, as well as the 

construction of bridges, stiles, steps, and extensive banking on steep hillsides. 

• • 

One group succeeded in locating their trail during the fall months of 
1962, and during the winter secured permission to cross private properties. The 
co-operation of the landowners was beyond all expectations - their response was 
magnificent, and this part of the work became a most rewarding experience. This 
* gtoup went on in the spring to construct their ten miles of trail. It Cook five 
months to build,-and sixty people, both men and women, contributed a total of 1542 
working hours. The majority of these people were naturalists and their friends, and 
through their effort the Dundas Valley section was opened to the public on Septem¬ 
ber 7, 1963. Co-operation and assistance had come from many sources, local firms 
on request donating lumber, paint and nails. Chain saws were loaned to us. The 
Royal Botanical Gardens not only granted permission to cross their Rock Chapel 
Sanctuary but also built the Trail there. But it was the workers themselves who 
made the greatest contribution - they brought their own tools, axes, saws, sledges, 
hammers, crow-bars, shovels, picks.all this - and they built the Trail tool 

i • . • , • • •*«%• 

• • • 1 / ■. i. . *. »■./*' 

The Bruce Trail is a voluntary project, and people from all walks of life 
are helping to build it. While constructing the Trail in the Dundas Valley, a 
strong bond developed among the workers. The hard but pleasant outdoor work, 
combined with the knowledge of sharing in a great voluntary project, made the spring 
of 1963 a memorable experience. Also it became evident that the formation of a club 
was necessary to perpetuate the project. As foreseen by a few, a club would co¬ 
ordinate and organize activities on the Trail, as well as establish communications 
with other clubs and working groups. It was also necessary to interest more people 
in working for the project. This finally resulted in the formation of the Iroquoia 
Bruce Trail Club.- ’ ‘ ’ : 

(continued next page..) 
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THE BRUCE TR AI L IN I ROQUO IA (continued from previous page) - 

After organization of the Club, committees were formed to expedite the 
technical aspects of the Trail, and to promote the project on a wider scale. 

Through the activity of the Trail Committee, this spring will find us ready to push 
ahead in all of our six remaining sections with an adequate working group. We 
expect to open to the public another twenty-five miles of trail in the 1964 season. 

As the membership of our Club increases, the original naturalist group 
will be■joined by other people with different interests. We who joined this 
project at the beginning, will remember that it was the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists who encouraged and sponsored the Bruce Trail. In return, we hope that 
when the trail is completed it will provide access to many beautiful and interesting 
areas as yet unknown to the naturalists of Ontario, 

Jan K. Ramermans, President 

Address of Iroquoia Bruce Trail Club - Iroquoia Bruce Trail Club. 

. P, 0. Box 183, * . * ’ 

Kami1ton, Ontario 

\ , i • * sU *- , -**iV 
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We believe*.the following item from the Editorial Page of the Vancouver' 11 Sun* 1 will 
be of interest to our readers: 

EQUA L RIGHTS FOR BIRD-WATCHERS 

• « 

The time has. come for our annual salute to bird-watchers. The results of 
the Christmas census have been published once more. The pine siskin is increasing, 
a trumpeter swan has been seen, and the starlings (drat 'em) have transferred their 
Christmas influx from Victoria to Vancouver. 

This year we have resolved to come out firmly in favour of bird-watchers. 

They deserve equal rights with women, longshoremen, x^hite collar workers, 
politicians, the National Association for the Advancement of the Under-privileged 
and--speaking of our own business--word-botchers, too. But they don't get them. 

Frankly, the public image of a bird-watcher is composed of about equal 
parts of the White Knight, our Aunt Abigail, and a retired West Vancouver colonel. 
This discourages bird-x^atching and, no doubt, bird-watchers. We’ve x^atched a few 
birds ourselves, but we're.a bit shy of enlisting our binoculars on an organization 
basis, despite a passion for seagulls. Yet hoxtf can bird-watching better be done 
than systematically and in company? 

Why should a bird-watcher x^ho can identify the feathers on 131 different 
species be regarded with affectionate amusement, while a bridge player x^ho has 
memorized a mere 47 conventional bids be considered a mental giant? The bird¬ 
watcher is not only mentally alert, socially beneficial, scientifically learned-- 
he is also a hardy, outdoors type x^ith great determination. * 

Modest, kindly and x^ith neither the desire nor the opportunity to make a 
nuisance of himself, his time is othe.rxtfise occupied. He rarely delivers speeches, 
invents atom bombs or drives a.car while intoxicated. 

...» , * •* r :• • •: j ^ 

No, sir--bird-\tfatching and bird-watchers deserve a better break. 

For our part, we've resolved they’ll get it. 

(January, 1963) 

•, . .icicififififififiticifititififitificif'kitic'kicifitif'kie'k.if 

THE EXECUTIVE OF THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB ACKNOWLEDGES WITH SINCERE THANKS THE 
PAPERS SUBMITTED FOR THIS SPECIAL ISSUE - PLUS THE HARD WORK INVOLVED BY THE VARIOUS 
GROUPS WHO ARE PLANNING THE DISPLAYS FOR THE F.O.N.' ANNUAL AT HAMILTON. WITHOUT 
THIS VOLUNTARY EFFORT AND CO-OPERATION IT WOULD HAVE BEEN AN IMPOSSIBLE TASK. 

ifitififi nWr 
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HIGHLIGHTS in APRIL 

—- - — -- - — - 

Monday, April 13, 1964 - 8:00 P.M. - Y.M.C .A., 79 Jame s Street South, H a milton 

General Meeting : MR , GEORGE FAIRFIELD - genial Recording Secretary of 

the Federation of Ontario Naturalists will be the 
Speaker. His topic: 

"BREEDING BIRD ECOLOGY OF THE PRAIRIE GRASSLANDS", 


Plan to be there. Visitors welcome. Refreshments will be served. 
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Friday Evening - 8:30 to 10:00 P.M. - Skyway Room, Sheraton Connaught Hotel - 
April 10, 196 4 - Coffee Party and welcome to the Delegates of the Federation of 

Ontario Naturalists 1 Annual Meeting 

Saturday, April 1 1,_1964 - As a Member of the Hamilton Naturalists 1 Club you should 

not miss this opportunity to attend the ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists at the Sheraton Connaught 
Hotel. Registration Desk on the Mezzanine - Displays in Peacock 
Alley - Convention programme to be conducted in the Starlight 
Ballroom. 


Sunday, April 12, 1964 - Hikes sponsored by the Hamilton Naturalists 1 Club and the 

Iroquoia Bruce Trail Club are the order of the day. Starting 
Point is the SHERATON CONNAUGHT HOTEL at 9:30 A.M. Lunches will 
be available at the Hotel but orders for these must be placed on 
Saturday through the Registration Desk, 

Scheduled hikes are - SPOOKY HOLLOW SANCTUARY 6: LONG POINT 

- BRUCE TRAIL - HAMILTON AREA 

- BIRDING EXPEDITION - HAMILTON 6c VICINITY. 
All details regarding the programmed hikes are available at 
the Registration Desk. 
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Sunda' 


>ril 


1964 - Trip to Lake Ontario for Water Fowl.. Leader: Geo. North 


^Wednesday, May 6, 1964 - Evening Wildflower Hike with Mrs, Edith M. Lloyd - 7:00 P.M, 

i 

S aturday, May 9, 1964 - Trip to Spooky Hollow Sanctuary - Leader: Mrs. R. Shivas 

. 

(consult Programme of Activities for details) ; 

, 
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MEMBERS ARE RESPECTFULLY REMINDED THAT MONDAY, MAY 11, 1964 is ANNUAL MEETING AND 
MEMBERS* NIGHT - if you have slides which would be of interest to the Members, 
please contact JOHN MILES, Programme Director, JA 2-6160 immediately. 

kkkkkkkkkkkk' 

‘'Three Wednesday Evening hikes are being staged this year during wildflower season. 
This is an innovation this year and it is hoped that Members will give them good 

support. 

kkkkkkk 

AN ELECTION for the 1964-65 SEASON is forthcoming. Your Executive plans to make 
known the names of the Nominating Committee in April. Co-operation with this 
Committee in suggesting names for consideration, would be appreciated. Keep your 
Club active and healthy by exhibiting a sincere interest in its affairs. 

. kkkkitkk , . 
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JUNIOR CLUB NEWS for A PRIL and MAY, 1964 - 

*wn ■ i r ■ — ii — 

Saturday, April 4, 1964 - • * 

-—,— — ■ - , 

MR, JOHN B. GILES will lecture and show nature slides on , 

JJL , M i i — ii ii — —■ »* i 1 —m 

mushroom identification, snakes and growth cycle of 
amphibians. Mr. Giles is a well-known member of our 
Senior Club and an outstanding naauralist photographer. 

• *i • • • » » 

. .1 • V . . J 

Saturday, April 18, 1964 - 

BIRD MBITS a nd BODY STR UCT URES - join us for an evening of 
bird study. Bring your friends and prepare for the spring : 
bird hikes. 

Saturday, May 2, 1964 - ; '■ ' 

JUN IOR M EMBERS 1 NIGI1T - All Juniors are invited to bring any 
hobbies or collections, drawings, paintings for our enjoyment. 
In this way we can stimulate interests of the other members. 

We will also discuss "Life in a Pond" - a short briefing on 
the habits of turtles, salamanders, frcgs and reptiles. 

. . # ,> I. . . * * f • 

The place: Youth Centre, Y.M.C.A., 79 James Street South, Hamilton, Ontario 
Time 7:30 P.M. 


Let's have a big turnout each Saturday - and bring your friends. We will make plans 

for the months ahead. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR CLUB MEMBERS at the HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 

i i ■ ■■> ■■ —ii, • ■■■■ * ■ ■ ■ — ■ ■ ■■ ■■ ■■ ■ ■■■ ■ ■ i ^, ■ ■ 1 ,1 ■ 1 1 1 ' ** 

by - Annie J. Hunt 


The titles this month include Africa's wild life survival or e xtinction 
The Great Beach ; The senses o f animals ; Resou rces of tomorrow .; The new field book 
of American wild flowers and Birds of the world. . 



Africa's wild life survival or extinction? by Eric Robins is a first-hand 
record of a 30,000-mile safari to study this problem as an assignment for Life 
magazine. Each section of this informative book is devoted to a part of Africa; 
namely, Kenya, Ethiopia, Uganda, The Congo, the Rhodesias, the Republic of South 
Africa, Tanganyika and Mozambique. The menace to this continent’s fauna is 


explained in detail. Part of the proceeds from the sale of the book are going to 
the World Wildlife Fund. The many photographs add to this notable work. 


Cape Cod's vast outer coast was named The Great Beach by Henry David 
Thoreau. The National Park Service has designated it a National Seashore, The 
noted naturalist and author John Hay writes engagingly about it in his latest 
book entitled The Great Beach. David Grose contributed excellent line drawings 

„l ^—» 

to these unforgettable philosophical pages about nature. 


In Elephant Gold P. D. Stracey tells of his own experiences with 
elephants while with the Indian Forestry Service in Assam. He includes much of 
the native elephant lore and little known habits and character of this large 
animal. This enthralling story of an elephant catcher in India contains much 
adventure also. The photographs of many of these affectionate beasts are 

(continued - next page..-....) 





NEW BO OK S FOR CL UB M EMBERS at the HAMILTON PU BLIC LIBRARY (cont'd from previous page) 

L, H. Matthews and Maxwell Knight offer an introductory study for 
students in their book Th e se nses of animals. Maxwell Knight in part one treats 
Animals in the field and L. H. Matthews in part two deals with How do the senses 
work? Naturalists should consult this absorbing work to increase their knowledge of 
this fascinating aspect of natural history. 

i 

Resources f or tomorrow by James Savage is an important text on conserva¬ 
tion in Canada. There is a bibliography for further reading. 

The new field book of American w ild flowers by H. W. Rickett is a most 
worthwhile illustrated guide by an authority of the New York Botanical Garden. It 
should prove useful in identifying unknown plants for the layman. 


The author of Mamm als of the w orl d, Hans Hvass, now presents Birds of th e 
world . In this volume he describes 1100 species each beautifully illustrated in 
colour by Wilhelm Eigener. The explanatory text gives the Latin name, the bird's 
size, its distribution, its habits and any special characteristics. 
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to MR. RALPH D. HENDRY who, with assistance from MRS. HENDRY, 
(Corresponding Members from Galt, of the Hamilton Naturalists' 
Club) has designed and executed a beautiful sign for the 
entrance to Spooky Hollow Sanctuary and is donating it to the 
Hamilton Naturalists' Club. Every effort is being made to have 
this sign in position for the Hike there on April 12th. When 
you see the design and the art work involved you will say with 
us: “We thank you from the bottom of our hearts, Mr. and Mrs. 

Hendry, for this beautiful addition to our Sanctuary. ,; 
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Attention - Hamilton Club Members and fellow N a turalists : 


RATTRAY MARSH recently came into the news when action was taken by a committee of 

persons under the direction of Dr. W. H. Gunn of the Nature Conser¬ 
vancy of Canada (Nature Conservancy of Canada was first conceived and 

« 

brought into being by the Federation of Ontario Naturalists) to pur¬ 
chase this marsh and save it from the hands of developers. 

• ' . 

It is absolutely imperative that the money pledged for this purpose 
be forthcoming from persons sympathetic to the aims of saving this 
last piece of lakeshore property - a haven for naturalists - from 
•being lost forever. 

If you are willing to assist in this project - a line to the Federa¬ 
tion of Ontario Naturalists, Suite 301, 107 the Donway West, Don 
. Mills, Ontario, will furnish you with complete details as to how you 
may subscribe. 


OTHER WORTHWHILE PROJECTS .to which naturalists may subscribe are - 

4 

- NATURAL AREAS FUND of the Federation of Ontario Naturalists 

• , , » , 

- LOCAL SANCTUARY FUNDS of the Federated Clubs 

• . • i * i .* • , 

- Memberships .in the local BRUCE TRAIL CLUBS 

- all deserving of your support. 
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BOX 384 
) CANADA 


, . f ® fflce Department, Ottaw 
and for payment of postage in cas„. 



Dr. Edw. Dinniwell, 
32 East 12th St., 
Hamilton, Ontario 




